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Bookmen on the Montana Frontier 


Rick Newby 
presented to The Colophon Club, San Francisco, May 8, 2001 


In THE OPENING MoMENTS of the 1976 Arthur Penn film, Missouri 
Breaks, starring Marlon Brando as a bounty hunter and Jack Nicholson 
as a horse thief, screenwriter Thomas McGuane has David Braxton, 
the rancher who has hired Brando, proudly tell a visitor: “The first 
time we saw this country, it was buffalo grass and blue-joint up to the 
stirrups. By the second year we had eight-thousand Texas half-bred 
cattle and thirty-five hundred volumes of English literature in my 
library.” 

A few scenes later, after supervising the hanging of his visitor, who 
has turned out to be a horse rustler, Braxton — in need of relaxation 
after his grim work — asks his daughter, “Honey, pull down Tristram 
Shandy for me again, would you?” 

Is Braxton a wholly fabricated character, a product solely of 
McGuane’s book-infatuated imagination, or does this filmic bookman 
on the Montana frontier have some basis in the historical record? And 
if he did exist, what does his existence tell us about the character of the 
mining and ranching frontier on the endless prairies and in the min- 
eral-rich mountains of early Montana? Can we find him believable, or 
merely a magic realist touch in a postmodern Western, given the 
images we’ve come to cherish of rugged Montana, a place purely 
primitive, untouched by civilization’s curses and blessings? After all, 
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as painter Sandra Dal Poggetto reminds us in a recent essay, urban 
collegians at the University of Chicago called students from the rural 
West, like Dal Poggetto’s great aunt Pearl, fresh from the high plains 
of Colorado, “barbs,” “their barbarian ways a source of amusement 
and ridicule for the civilized young ladies.” 

David Braxton is, in fact, modeled closely on a real-life barbarian by 
the name of Granville Stuart, a Scottish-American bibliophile, miner, 
rancher, vigilante, and dreamer sometimes called “Mr. Montana,” who 
claimed direct descent from Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. Stuart came 
to Montana early, with his brother James, after a less-than-successful 
foray into the California goldfields, and the two brothers, though they 
never achieved much material success in Montana, left an indelible 
mark on the place. 

Perhaps most importantly for those of us who love books, the broth- 
ers enacted the origin story of Montana book collecting. Granville Stu- 
art, in his classic text, Forty Years on the Frontier, remembered that, 
after spending the bitter winter of 1860 at Gold Creek “without so 
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much as an almanac to look at,” he and James “were famished for 
something to read....” A party of Native Americans passing through 
told the Stuarts that a white man owning a trunk “full of books ... was 
camped with all that wealth, in Bitter Root Valley.” The Stuarts “start- 
ed for those books, a hundred and fifty miles away, without a house or 
anybody on the route, and with three dangerous rivers to cross...” The 
brothers, after protracted and delicate negotiations, were able to obtain 
“five books, for five dollars each,” half of all the money they possessed, 
but then, after all, they “had the blessed books.” The books included 
volumes of Shakespeare and Byron, “both fine illustrated editions;” a 
French Bible; a biography of Napoleon; and Wealth of Nations by 
Adam Smith. At the time he wrote his memoir, Stuart still owned all 
the books he had purchased that spring except Wealth of Nations, 
which “being loose in the binding, has gradually disappeared, until 
only a few fragments remain.” 

As it happens, the Bitterroot Valley was the site of one of the first 
permanent white settlements in what has become Montana, and the 
trader there, Major John Owen (who humbly named Fort Owen after 
himself), proved to be another book fancier. “The literary taste of 
some frontiersmen was of a surprisingly high order,” writes George 
Weisel in Men and Trade on the Northwest Frontier, basing his opinion 
on the inventory of Neil McArthur’s trunk (McArthur owned the 
books the Stuarts happily purchased) and the contents of John Owen’s 
library at the fort, which included the works of Byron, Dickens, Mil- 
ton, Petrarch, Plutarch, Washington Irving, Sir Walter Scott, Darwin, 
and Thomas Jefferson (“many volumes”), together with histories, 
almanacs, and A Complete Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. Despite 
Owen’s labors as trader, Indian agent for the Flathead tribe, keeper of 
a daily journal, and tireless traveler (“twenty-three thousand miles 
throughout the country”), “there still remains the mental picture,” 
wrote Paul Phillips in his introduction to the major’s journals, 

of Owen sitting in his library at night, while the rest of the Fort peo- 


ple were deep in slumber. With his pipe in hand; his dog at his knee; 
his glass of grog at his elbow; and Lingard’s History of England 
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propped on the table before him; he studied the story of a history 
that was past, oblivious of the mighty history that he himself was 
shaping. 

Though Owen and Granville Stuart were uncommonly bookish, 
they were not alone, on the Montana frontier, in being passionate 
about books and knowledge and the wider world. Take, for example, 
one of the first offspring of the European and aboriginal cultures in 
the region, Baptiste, son of Sacagawea and Toussaint Charbonneau, 
suides and interpreters for the Lewis and Clark expedition. Baptiste 
was educated by both Protestant and Catholic clergy at William Clark’s 
behest. In 1823, Prince Paul of Wiirtemberg met Baptiste at a trading 
village on the Kansas River and took the young man to Europe, where 
he toured extensively. In 1829, Baptiste returned to the West, working 
as a mountain man, guide, justice of the peace, and gold miner. “But 
in the early 1850’s,” writes John Ewers, 


[Baptiste] returned to his mother’s people, the Shoshonis ... where he 
lived until his death in 1885. This French-Indian man of the world 
spoke English,French, Italian, Spanish, several Indian languages, 
and could use the sign language. He could discuss — with equal 
ease — French philosophy, Spanish dances, the trapping of beaver, 
or the uses of Indian medicine bundles. 


This frontier erudition — rich in contrasts and improbabilities — 
was not so uncommon as we might think. In the introduction to his 
extraordinary long poem, Circling Back, about the “West of the Rock- 
ies,” Gary Holthaus notes that 


“Rocky Mountain College” is the name Jim Bridger, Osborne Russell, 
Joe Meek, and their friends gave their encampment near the Yellow- 
stone in the winter of 1835. There they passed the time reading aloud 
to one another and in argument and debate, and there, Russell report- 
ed, “Some of my comrades who considered themselves Classical 
scholars have had some little added to their wisdom.” 
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To SAY THAT BOOKMEN EXISTED on the Montana frontier is not to 
say that the emerging culture was always comfortable with or accept- 
ing of their presence. From the beginnings of a Euro-American pres- 
ence, certain Montanans — and many Americans elsewhere — have 
wanted to preserve their vision of the place as a rough-and-ready 
wilderness, with a barely literate populace, breathtakingly beautiful but 
even today the ultimate frontier. 

This self-imposed know-nothingism, a kind of censorship from 
within, has led literate Montanans — and Montana artists of all kinds 
— to mask their very real sophistication, allowing them to “pass” as 
authentic westerners, but all too often forcing them into contortions 
that should be unnecessary. Take, for example, the painter Charles M. 
Russell, who, writes Brian Dippie, 


[bjeneath the unchanging cowboy exterior ... was a serious artist. It 
was a side Russell rarely revealed. He set up smoke screens, shied 
away from artsy conversation as pretentious and maybe a little effete, 
mocked those who were disposed to ponder “tech neque.” A Califor- 
nia writer who interviewed Russell in 1926 ... wrote that “it is the 
hardest thing in the world to get him to talk about art, especially his 
art, except in a joking way, when he can cover reality with a film of 
ridicule.” 


Among painter friends with whom he was comfortable, Russell did 
reveal a few long hairs. He was curious about technique, composition, 
ways to prepare a palette and mix colors.... 

Here’s a dirty little secret: Early in the twentieth century, a Montana 
couple visiting Paris stumbled upon Charlie Russell in the galleries of 
the Louvre. Russell greeted them warmly, but begged them not to 
mention to anyone back home that they’d caught him shamelessly 
studying the works of the masters in the capital of the decadent and 
the effete. 

Granville Stuart had no shame about his passion for books, and the 
following story, told by cattleman Nick Bielenberg to A. J. Noyes, 
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reveals the ambivalence Stuart’s fellow Montanans felt in the face of 
his unbridled bookishness (an undeniable hunger for books mixed 
with deep mistrust of the distraction from the work at hand that read- 
ing inevitably entailed): 


Quite a number of years ago I bought some cattle of Granville Stuart. 
We had to move them across the country to the railroad. Granville 
was along ... but as far as making a hand was concerned he was no 
good. He was always a great fellow to read. He thought it would be a 
good thing to take a whole lot of books for the cowpunchers’ enjoy- 
ment. Darned if I know how many he had, but anyway a sack full. 
The way those cowboys would tackle those books was a caution. They 
would come into camp and pick up a book and the cook would holler 
“Grub Pile” till he was red in the face and he could never get all 
those fellows to come at the same time. Just as soon as a fellow 
would drop a book some other galoot would grab it. The cook called 
me aside one day and told me he was going to quit as the boys 
thought more of Granville’s books than they did of his grub. It would 
never do to lose a good cook ... and I told him not to say anything 
and I would see that [the books] would cause him no more trouble. It 
was the next day that we arrived at the Yellowstone so I gathered up 
the books and threw them into the river, thus starting the first circu- 
lating library ever known in Montana. 


Perhaps the best rejoinder to the hard-headed, anti-book approach 
comes from Hans Peter Gyllembourg Koch, creator of one of the most 
remarkable private Montana libraries ever assembled. Peter, a highly 
educated Dane who had worked as a woodcutter and trader on the 
Montana frontier before becoming a successful banker, was a founder 
of Montana State University. He believed, wrote his son Elers Koch, “in 
a broad and liberal education. He emphasized the humanities as well 
as science, and I have often heard him say that he did a better job of 
cutting wood on the Missouri River because he knew Latin and Greek.” 

Of course, hard work was central to survival and financial success 
on the frontier, and as Granville Stuart sheepishly admitted, perhaps 
the fates were not so much against him as was his own penchant, 
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when he should have been working, to “read Byron and [indulge] in 
many reveries.” 

Granville Stuart’s missionary zeal for reading — and he did have a 
library of some 3,000 volumes on the DHS Ranch in the Judith Basin 
— was shared by his rancher neighbor, fifteen miles distant, James 
Fergus, another Scot who possessed his own “splendid library and the 
leading periodicals.” The reading materials in both ranchers’ libraries, 
wrote Granville, were “at the disposal of everybody.” Perhaps it is no 
fluke that Granville finished out his working life as head of the Butte, 
Montana, Public Library. 


IN ACTUAL FACT, neither Major Owen nor Granville Stuart nor even 
the anti-bibliophile Nick Bielenberg was oblivious to the history each 
was shaping, and they sought to record it. Some, like Owen, kept a 
journal, which was later turned into a book by editor Paul Phillips; oth- 
ers, like Bielenberg, told their folktales and anecdotes to scribes like 
A. J. Noyes, who then compiled them in books; and still others, 
Granville Stuart foremost among them, wrote their own books, mak- 
ing them progenitors of a Montana literature both unrepentantly 
bookish and steeped in experience of an uncommon place. As another 
Montana literary master, Norman Maclean, has written, “I have had 
the great fortune, then, of spending ... my life in the beauty of the 
woods and books.” 

Folklorist Lynn Rudloff writes, “People are story-telling animals. Cul- 
tures create identities through narratives.” Rudloff is speaking here of 
We Pointed Them North: Recollections of a Cowpuncher by Granville Stu- 
art’s son-in-law, Edward Charles “Teddy Blue” Abbott (as told to Helena 
Huntington Smith). Granville Stuart himself launched his first effort to 
shape his new culture’s identity in 1865, when he wrote and published 
(with C. S. Westcott of New York), Montana As It Is, the “first printed 
account of Montana after the territory was organized.” Sadly, most of 
the edition was lost in transit to the West, and apparently only four 
copies remain in existence, one at the Montana Historical Society, one 
at the Library of Congress, and two in private hands. 
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Though he wrote several more manuscripts (most published 
posthumously, under the editorship of the ubiquitous Paul Phillips, 
though the largest, a 314,000-word illustrated history of Montana, 
proved unpublishable), Granville Stuart failed to find worldly success 
in any of his endeavors, except perhaps in the improbable career of 
diplomacy. Even his promising time on the DHS Ranch, as cattle 
baron and leader of the band of vigilantes, Stuart’s Stranglers, ended 
in disaster with the dread winter 1886-87 and the death of some- 
where between two-thirds and three-quarters of his herd. He recov- 
ered from this bankruptcy (and the death of his first wife, Awbonnie 
Tookanka, a Shoshoni woman and mother of his eleven children), in 
1894, when he found himself appointed by President Grover Cleve- 
land as U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Paraguay and Uruguay. Granville returned to Montana four years later 
when Republican William McKinley replaced Cleveland, a Democrat, 
but before heading home, always fascinated by South America, 
Granville toured the continent, acquiring trunkloads of books along 
the way. He spent his last years in Butte, working as city librarian and 
writing the memoirs that would establish his immortality. As William 
Kittredge and Steven Krauser have noted, he was not simply, at the 
end, “a kindly old gent, surrounded by the books he loved all his life 
and fondly ... recalling pioneer days;” instead he was a “more complex 
man, an often impractical visionary ... entrapped in contrary dreams, 
... and deeply angered by the paucity of his rewards.” He died in 1918. 

What happened, then, to Granville Stuart’s marvelous collection of 
books? Speculation has it that Granville’s second wife, Allis Belle, who 
died in the Bitterroot Valley in 1947, most likely sold most, if not all, of 
it, in an unsuccessful effort to fend off poverty; she was forced, at the 
end, to accept public welfare assistance. We do know that Granville’s 
papers are at Yale and that bits of his library appear on the market 
from time to time; in 1997 and 1998, for example, “Granville Stuart’s 
copy” of three separate books, along with a number of his letters, 
became available, two through Pacific Book Auction Galleries, San 
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Francisco, and the other through Michael Ginsberg Rare Books of 
Massachusetts. The books: Carrie Adell Strahorn’s Fifteen Thousand 
Miles by Stage: A Woman’s Unique Experience during Thirty Years of 
Path Finding....; A Second Book of Botany, a Practical Guide to the Obser- 
vation and Study of Plants; and Erwin Stanley’s Rambles in Wonderland; 
or Up the Yellowstone, and Among the Geysers and Other Curiosities of the 
National Park. 

The condition of the books in this admittedly limited sample has 
only been fair to good, underscoring the sense that Granville was 
more a reader than a connoisseur of fine books (remember his copy of 
Wealth of Nations), and their value lies primarily in their association 
with this important barbarian, rather than as precious objects in their 
own right. And clearly, their titles suggest that Granville was deeply 
engaged in the history and emerging culture of his time and place. 

Granville Stuart may have died embittered, but I like to think of him 
as he was when he wrote, in Forty Years on the Frontier, that he pitied 
those who did not live in Montana because they “were ignorant of the 
joys of going out poor in the morning ... and coming back rich in the 
evening (in imagination).” And it pleases me to know that fragments 
of his library still circulate, just as they did on the waters of the Yellow- 
stone back in the 1880s, when his generous bookman’s spirit kept the 
cowboys from their grub. 


a 


A past chair of the Montana Center for the Book, Rick Newby currently serves on the 
steering committee for the Montana Festival of the Book. He has edited A Most Des- 
perate Situation: Frontier Adventures of a Young Scout, 1859-1864 by Walter Cooper 
(2000) and co-edited the anthologies Writing Montana: Literature under the Big Sky 
(1996) and An Ornery Bunch: Tales and Anecdotes Collected by the W.P.A. Montana 
Writers’ Project (1999). He is the author, with his wife Liz Gans, of Walking San Fran- 
cisco (1999), and his profiles of contemporary sculptors have appeared in American 
Craft; American Ceramics; Sculpture; and Ceramics: Art and Perception. Currently princi- 
pal of the communications firm Zadig, LLC, Newby resides in Helena, Montana. 
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The Center for Steinbeck Studies 


San Jose State University 
by Jack Douglas 


THE STEINBECK CENTER grew out of a 1971 conference and film 
festival held at San Jose State University. This three-day celebration of 
John Steinbeck and his work attracted more than eight hundred par- 
ticipants from around the world. It was also at this time that the San 
Jose State Library acquired the nucleus of its Steinbeck collection, 
some one hundred and eighty items, including copies of many of 
Steinbeck’s important published works. In 1997 the Center was 
renamed the Martha Heasley Cox Center for Steinbeck Studies — a 
change which honors its founding director and benefactor. 

The Steinbeck Center was formally dedicated in March of 1974 with 
a weekend conference focusing on the author’s Of Mice and Men. Par- 
ticipants studied the novel and also saw the 1939 film version of the 
work, a theatrical production of the play, and Carlisle Floyd’s operatic 
version staged by the San Francisco Spring Opera Company. 

The development of the Center as a vital research institution is 
largely due to the efforts of Dr. Martha Heasley Cox, professor of Eng- 
lish and Steinbeck scholar at San Jose State University, who served as 
founding director from 1974 to 1980. The present director, Dr. Susan 
Shillinglaw, has brought the Center further attention with the publica- 
tion of Steinbeck Studies, a major resource for current articles and 
information. The twice-yearly journal is available to educational insti- 
tutions and an ever-broadening network of the Friends of Steinbeck 
organization. 

The Center, now housed in temporary quarters until the completion 
of a new university library in 2003, consists of a collection of more 
than forty thousand items, including books, correspondence, galleys, 
manuscripts, periodicals, copies of all known literary criticism, por- 
traits, paintings, and memorabilia. The book collection includes 
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numerous first editions, both U.S. and foreign, and many signed and 
inscribed copies. The Center also owns prints of many of the filmed 
versions of the works, other audio-visual productions, and five reels of 
home movies taken by Steinbeck. It sponsors conferences, lectures, 
Steinbeck film festivals, tours of Steinbeck country, and other activi- 
ties, and over the years it has published a number of catalogues, bibli- 
ographies, and keepsakes, all of which derive from materials in its 
holdings. 

The book collection is a repository for all the author’s published 
works in various editions, including autographed presentation copies 
and foreign-language editions. Also included are original editions of 
many anthologies containing Steinbeck’s contributions, as well as 
periodicals containing his stories, essays, articles, and serialized or 
condensed books. A copy of the manuscript of The Grapes of Wrath 
(supplied by the University of Virginia) and copies of the corrected gal- 
ley proofs and typescripts of The Grapes of Wrath and Sea of Cortez are 
housed in the Center. 

The major autograph manuscript held by the Center is the author’s 
copybook containing commentary on his life and work, as well as frag- 
ments from his novels, unpublished stories, and early versions of 
short stories which were to appear in The Long Valley. Shorter manu- 
scripts include an original of the author’s obituary of his friend Ernie 
Pyle, a typescript for a screen play of The Pearl, and the original manu- 
script of The Wizard, an early attempt at play writing. 

Also housed are copies of virtually every book published on Stein- 
beck and his work, an extensive file of scholarly articles, and copies of 
newspaper pieces, reviews, and commentaries. Several scrapbooks 
contain clippings relating to Steinbeck’s works, including announce- 
ments and reviews of his plays as well as background information 
about his friends, homes, and haunts. A file of all doctoral disserta- 
tions and selected masters’ theses is also maintained. Dr. Cox and Dr. 
Shillinglaw have done oral histories with a number of relatives, 
friends, and associates, most of whom are no longer living. 
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A close relationship with members of the author’s family over the 
years has resulted in the acquisition of a number of Steinbeck’s person- 
al belongings, including a rich treasure-trove of photographs, furnish- 
ings, and books from Steinbeck’s library. The latter were essential to a 
project by Steinbeck scholar Robert DeMott for his insightful volume, 
Steinbeck’s Readings, which traces possible sources of Steinbeck’s ideas. 

Elaine Steinbeck, John’s widow, has been a particular friend to the 
Center, supplying original materials and clearing the rights for publi- 
cation of a number of the author’s writings. Recently she has donated 
significant materials, including photographs, letters, and the type- 
script of the author’s posthumously published novel, The Acts of King 
Arthur. 

In addition to John Steinbeck’s interest in the Dust Bowl migrants 
and the Great Depression, he is now recognized as an influential 
figure on environmental matters as well. His pioneering studies with 
his friend Edward Ricketts (the model for the character of Doc in Can- 
nery Row and Sweet Thursday) resulted in their work, Sea of Cortez, 
which has become a classic text for environmentalists. The Center has 
numerous artifacts from their association, as well as the forty-nine 
page verbatim transcription of Ricketts’s notes on the Gulf of Califor- 
nia trip on which the book is based. 

John Steinbeck stands out among American authors who have writ- 
ten about the land and the people who work upon it. His novels and 
stories focus on enduring values which are relevant to each succeeding 
generation. Not always commended by the critical establishment, his 
writings are nevertheless still read by people of all nationalities who 
find a form of spiritual renewal in them. The unending flow of theatri- 
cal and cinematic adaptations of his work is further evidence that he 
has touched upon something elemental in the American psyche. 

The Center for Steinbeck Studies, with its varied resources, is dedi- 
cated to increasing the world’s understanding of the author’s life and 
writings. 
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Information and directions to the Center may be obtained by con- 
tacting: Martha Heasley Cox Center for Steinbeck Studies, San Jose 
State University, One Washington Square, San Jose, CA 95192-0028; 
(408) 924-4588; steinbe@email.sjsu.edu. 


Serendipity 


WE WRITE ON THE CuspP between an old and new year. As these are 
the times that try men’s souls, we definitely wish to wish readers A 
HAPPY NEW YEAR! Since last we took up our pen, Mike Harrison 
made 104, and James W. Robertson of the Yolla Bolly Press left on 
November 23, 2001. We will miss Jim. When it came to books, he was 
all professionalism, whether artist, designer, craftsman, or nit-picker. 
The tiniest details had to be RIGHT, thank you! We will remember 
him especially through his last book for the BCC, Claudine Chalmers’ 
magnificent Splendide Californie! Normally, we would advise buying a 
copy to remember Robertson, but none remain. It has already reached 
$375 in one bookseller’s catalogue. 

Our Jasper O’Farrell had sold more than three hundred copies when 
last we checked, so survey your holdings and chain one for $65 before 
your claim is jumped. At a splendiferous BCC publication party on 
December 10, Don Fleming was our John DePol in residence. New 
Yorker DePol has done graphic work since the mid 1930s, but began 
wood engraving in 1947. This was where the chips lay, and Don and 
Kathi Fleming have done their best to obtain all such chips off the old 
block. DePol’s art is “bold and strong,” Fleming declared. It is not 
derivative, but “it is all his own. Here’s a man you can look at and feel 
he is Number One” among wood engravers of the twentieth century. 
The Don and Kathi Fleming Collection provided many of the illustra- 
tions for Jim Wehlage’s John DePol: A Catalogue Raisonné of his Graph- 
ic Work, 1935-1998. The prospectus for this $150 gem should be 
among you when this appears. 

Harper’s Magazine for January 2002 carries Brooklyn bookman Guy 
Lesser’s “Browsing for Gold: Adventures in the Rare-book Trade.” 
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Though not as weighty as the “gold” in the title would suggest, Less- 
er’s discussion focuses on a distant relative, the famed Doctor A.S.W. 
Rosenbach. Of note, Lesser became interested in good books during 
his junior year at Columbia College when his “perfect bound” text 
“began shedding pages on first reading.” In our pages, Joanne Son- 
nichsen has presented her unbiased opinions on the perfectness of 
“perfect bound.” 

Then, there are books not bound. Octavo Corporation at Oakland’s 
Jack London Square is busily using digital cameras to produce high 
resolution photographs that may be enlarged six times without the 
appearance of pixelation, Pixies, or other wee folk. The process is sim- 
ple: To shoot, one places said book in an acid-free cradle on a light 
table, beams down cool white lights, adjusts a four by five-inch cam- 
era, and trips the shutter. They even sell these portable photography 
labs to libraries. What is Octavo presently shooting? A vellum Guten- 
berg Bible. Previous projects include the Shakespeare First Folio and 
the works of Chaucer as interpreted by William Morris at the Kelm- 
scott Press. 

Rare-book collector John Warnock, a co-founder of Adobe Systems, 
Inc., founded the book firm in 1997, according to Karen Silver’s article 
in the SF Weekly (December 26, 2001), which we are boldly pirating, 
and hence Adobe’s Acrobat software lets you enter Octavo’s world. 
Their annotated CD-ROMs run $25 to $75, but unlike the original vol- 
umes, last only ten to fifteen years. Yet, the quality is magnificent, the 
pages beautiful, and above all, these literary treasures are accessible to 
Everyman. 

We are not certain what to make of the phenomenon of “restored 
novels,” where scholars republish an author’s final draft before a pub- 
lisher edited it. Examples are Robert Penn Warren’s All the King’s Men 
(1946); Thomas Wolfe’s Look Homeward, Angel (1929); and William 
Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury (1929) and Absolom! Absalom! 
(1936). Our caveat is that authors can be wrong, whereas this practice 
seems to hold that once a writer is famous, editors become 
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superfluous as truth tumbles forth, unaffected by outside pecuniary 
philistine pressures. On the other side, we have paid our syntax, and 
editorial remarks have benefitted our writings from minor points of 
clarity to new avenues of thought and discussion. 

While on controversy, the National Yiddish Book Center compiled 
the one hundred greatest books of modern Jewish literature [San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, December 30, 2001, or www.yiddishbookcentr.org.] 
and avoided more controversy by listing authors alphabetically. 

Some institutions just thrive on controversy. On Sunday, October 
28, 2001, we were among the several hundred at last celebrating land- 
mark status for the City Lights Bookstore, co-founded in 1953 by poet 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti. “Dissent is not un-American” proclaimed nar- 
row banners, as Ferlinghetti stated, “In the face of a new upsurge of 
suppression of individual liberties, we hope to continue to symbolize 
the American spirit of free intellectual inquiry.” A keepsake poem by 
the poet-proprietor elucidated the “History of the Airplane” in a paean 
to the “doves of peace” brought up to the present: “....and then one 
fine day a Third World struck back and stormed the great planes and 
flew them straight into the beating heart of Skyscraper America,” Fer- 
linghetti wrote, “and in a blinding flash America became a part of the 
scorched earth of the world.” 

Meantime, BCC member Mary Judith Robinson keeps on turning 
them out. Of note is Noble Conspirator: Florence S. Mahoney and the 
Rise of the National Institutes of Health. [Washington, D.C. The Francis 
Press, 2001; $28]. Robinson bases this biography on the papers and 
oral history of a mere kid, as Mike Harrison would say, since Mahoney 
is only 102. From the end of World War II, she battled for public 
health, channeling federal money into biomedical research. Unobtru- 
sively, her dinner salons for forty years introduced everybody to every- 
body and transformed the deplorable state of public health. 

As Robinson counts William Ingraham Kip, Bishop of the Diocese 
of California from 1853 to 1893, among her direct ancestors, she has 
produced two appropriate books for California consumption. The first, 
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From Gold Rush to Millennium — 150 years of the Episcopal Diocese of 
California [$100 hardback; $25 paper], traces a long commitment to 
progressive thought and charity. The second, Modern Profiles of an 
Ancient Faith, described as “a collection of autobiographical sketches 
by clerics, academics, laity and others discussing religious faith and 
activities related to the Diocese” [$15 paper], gives an inner look to the 
continuing relevance of the Church. Both are available from the dio- 
cese’s book order department at 1055 Taylor Street, San Francisco, CA 
94108, or at the Grace Cathedral Shop. 

BCC member James P. Delgado, on the other hand, glories in being 
all wet and seeks a well-wrecked life. As director of the Maritime 
Museum in Vancouver, British Columbia, Delgado joins adventure 
novelist Clive Cussler hosting the TV series “The Sea Hunters.” Based 
on Cussler’s book by the same title [New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1996], it will visit such wrecks as the plucky Carpathia that rescued the 
Titanic’s survivors in 1912; the World War I German submarine U-21; 
and the ghostly brig Mary Celeste, found in 1872 sailing along merrily 
through the Atlantic ocean with no one aboard! Look for “The Sea 
Hunters” beginning in January on National Geographic International. 

On December 5, 2001, the Book Club, along with a half dozen other 
bookish organizations, presented a celebratory Wayzgoose at the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor. Here an exhibit of 180 “Artists’ 
Books in the Modern Era, 1870-2000: The Reva and David Logan 
Collection of Illustrated Books” spread gloriously, featuring Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Picasso, Matisse, Mird, Chagall, Hockney, Lichtenstein, 
Johns, and, of course, Koch. Our printer Peter Koch, as a guest cura- 
tor, laid out a complete 1,600 square foot press room and set the tone 
in the SF Weekly of October 31, that these books should be held and 
read: “You can’t hang your ****«*** artists’ book on a wall.” Not being 
a wise goose, we were unable to take a gander at or to the Wayzgoose. 
We understand, though, that three hundred guests viewed an exhibit 
expertly Filtered to provide only the best. That is, Susan Filter, presi- 
dent of the Colophon Club, wielded a mean composing stick to whup 
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Koch into line. The Logans defined “artists’ books” in the best French 
tradition, collaboration between artist and author. 

December 7, the sixtieth anniversary of the start of another war, also 
saw the Cartoon Art Museum in new digs at 655 Mission Street after 
wandering in the wilderness for two years. That is another reduction 
in San Francisco’s homeless population, and one benefit of the 
“dot.com” bust. Perhaps as a summation of their odyssey, the opening 
party starred Dan Piraro and his humorous single-panel “Bizarro.” 

The Museum is diagonally across from the California Historical 
Society at 678 Mission Street, and close to the Museum of Modern Art 
on Third Street. While on the Historical Society, we welcome Mary 
Murphy Morganti as their new librarian. We know her as a top-notch 
archivist and book-pusher from when she worked with us at the Wells 
Fargo Bank History Department, and then at the incomparable Ban- 
croft Library. 

The Ansel Adams Center for Photography vacated 655 Mission at 
the end of October 2001 after a stay of only ten months. Although the 
Friends of Photography, the group Adams founded in Carmel in 1967 
to promote photography as a fine art, is no more, the San Francisco 
Art Institute inherited its library, while the Oakland Museum, with its 
fine photography collection, will continue its school programs. The 
Friends arrived in San Francisco in 1989, and we enjoyed many 
exhibits at its former 4th Street gallery until that closed in 1998. 

As this Club and its QN-L have produced several fine books and arti- 
cles on that talented Duncan family of San Francisco, we note a review 
of Peter Kurth’s Isadora: A Sensational Life [Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company, 2001; $29.95]. We gather that its six hundred pages fully 
justify the subtitle. 

Then, too, Jo Hammett, now seventy-five, recalls her father in 
Dashiell Hammett: A Daughter Remembers [New York: Carroll & Graf, 
2001; $30]. Its two hundred pages provide a companion to six hun- 
dred pages of The Selected Letters of Dashiell Hammett, 1921-1960 
(Washington, D.C.: Counterpoint Press, 2001] that Josephine Ham- 
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mett Marshall published, also with editors Richard Layman and Ham- 
mett granddaughter Julie M. Rivett. As hard-boiled as his creation 
Sam Spade in some aspects, in others, Hammett appears as a flawed 
genius, good only at one thing. Otherwise, he was an emotionally 
remote loner, drifting about the country and destroyed by alcoholism. 
Of course, after a quarter century, Don Herron still gives his Dashiell 
Hammett Walking Tour and has a guide book to go along with it. 
[510/287-9540]. 

To Dash-iell-it-all, New York’s The Library of America has followed 
its fat 1999 edition of Hammett’s Complete Novels: Red Harvest,. The 
Dain Curse, The Maltese Falcon, The Glass Key, and The Thin Man with 
a nine-hundred-page companion, Crime Stories and Other Writings 
[2001; $35]. Steven Marcus edited both volumes, and for these shorter 
pieces, chose the text as published originally in pulp magazines. Ham- 
it-all, that’s enough for this issue. — Robert J. Chandler 


Pi. 


The marbled-paper firm of Karli Frigge in Joppe, Netherlands, began 
in 1963, but the last sample cards were sent out in 2000. Twenty-two 
of the meticulously composed sample cards (349 marbled samples) 
are included in an edition of “about 16 copies,” with an introduction 
by Dr. Sidney Berger, American paper historian. Each book is bound 
in a different marbled cloth — no two alike — with a leather spine and 
measures 22 x 44 cm. The notice for this unique documentation of 
the work of one of the world’s great marblers contains Karli Frigge’s 
dream of Judgment Day, wherein she offers to send the Deity “a sam- 
ple card by the next post,” but mere mortals may inquire about pur- 
chase of this book from Karli Frigge, Lochemsweg 75, 7215 RA Joppe, 
Nederland. (Price $1,000). 


Pt, 


Geoff Spencer sends word that, despite possible danger to his shirt, he 
has undertaken to publish a booklover’s journal. The Broken Urn will 
be published twice a year and will be accompanied by a chapbook and 
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keepsakes. Mr. Spencer is the proprietor of The Bookworm’s Press, 
founder of The Alcuin Society, and former editor of its journal, 
Amphora. To learn more about his new venture, consider becoming a 
charter member of The Broken Urn Conspiracy: Geoff Spencer, The 
Bookworm’s Press, 1442 West 26th Avenue, Vancouver, British 
Columbia vGu 284, Canada; t: 604-738-2622; f: 604-738-2683; e: geof- 
frey_spencer@telus.net. We would hate to see a learned eighty-two- 
year-old book-faithful become a descamisado. 


Pi, 


This is the only town beside San Francisco, which boasts a printing press, 
and our readers will excuse the vanity if we remark that such a city 
deserves to prosper. 


The town in question was Sacramento, and Mead B. Kibbey sent along 
this vaunt from Volume I, Number 11 (July 14, 1849) of Sacramento’s 
first newspaper, the Placer Times, adding that it indicates “the early 
importance of printing presses in the minds of California pioneers.” 
Mr. Kibbey continues: “...the editor, T. R. Per Lee, is describing new 
cities in Northern California. He describes the location and promoters 
of places like Vernon and Fremont, finally reaching Sacramento City. 
He mentions that it is less than a year old, that $500 lots are now 
worth $5,000, [and] that the population numbers two thousand....The 
press in Sacramento had been in Monterey, where it printed Califor- 
nia’s first newspaper.” 


O's 


Apologies to readers and to the Wollenberg family for our typographi- 
cal error last time, giving the year of Harold Wollenberg’s birth: it was 
1906, the year of the earthquake and fire in Harold’s native city. 


Gifts & Acquisitions 
Thanks to Vincent J. Lozito, who has served the Club so well as Direc- 


tor and Co-Chairman of the Membership Committee, for The Harrison 
Library: A Preliminary Study, by Mary P. Engberg. This 1976 master’s 
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thesis from the San Jose State University School of Librarianship 
describes and analyses Michael Harrison’s vast collection of Western 
Americana, now the Michael and Margaret B. Harrison Western 
Research Center, University Library, University of California, Davis. 
As most Club members know, Michael Harrison presides over the col- 
lection at his home on “a bluff overlooking the American River in Fair 
Oaks, near Sacramento, approximately thirty miles from Davis.” The 
extensive collection and the wonderful resources of over five hundred 
thousand cards in the “Harrison Peculiar System” (HPS) are available 
to scholars by appointment through the Shields Library at Davis. This 
survey outlines the riches to be mined. 


R's 


We are grateful to the family of S. Gale Herrick for an item he trea- 
sured, a hand-carved wooden plaque from the hand bookbinding studio 
of Herbert and Peter Fahey. Although we have yet to learn details of 
this unique artifact, we are touched by the associations and are honored 
to display such a fine historic survival at the Club. Does anyone have 
information about its origins? 


P's 


From Richard Shepard of Prescott, Arizona, in memory of Stella Patri, 
we have received her copy of The History of Bookbinding, 525 — 1950 
A.D. Mr. Shepard purchased the book some years ago when Stella had 
stopped binding. This important catalogue accompanied an exhibit 
organized by the Walters Art Gallery and was published by the 
Trustees of the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Maryland, in 1957; the 
exhibition ran from November 12, 1957, through January 12, 1958, at 
the Baltimore Museum of Art. With its more than seven hundred 
highly detailed entries on bindings from a wealth of sources, this sub- 
stantial book is an incomparable reference. Handsomely designed and 
printed, it boasts an index, bibliography, and over one hundred pages 
of plates. We thank Mr. Shepard for his fitting tribute to the late and 
much-revered book restorer. 
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Ever-generous Betty Lyman Potter has given us one of our own, the 
1951 Grabhorn Press Sketches of Scenery and Notes of Personal Adventure 
in California & Mexico by William M’llvaine, Jr. We are glad to have a 
second copy of this handsome book for our exhibitions collection; 


thank you, Betty. 
P's 


From John Windle we have received The San Francisco Chronicle 1865 
— 1879, a fitting addition to the collection for several reasons. It is illus- 
trated with colored lithographs by E. Bosqui & Company, and our copy 
has a tipped-in memento of Charles de Young, the newspaper’s 
founder, assassinated April 23, 1880. Our thanks, John. 


P's 


Another generous bookseller from the enclave at 49 Geary Street, 
Jeffrey Thomas, has given us a little book with several Club associa- 
tions: To a Poet on the Edge of Spring: A Poem Unfolding a Secret with a 
Prologue and an Epilogue by Sara Bard Field. This was printed “for the 
Author by her friend, John Julius Johnck, at the Press of Johnck, 
Kibbee & Company in San Francisco, in July, 1925.” Our copy (num- 
ber eleven of fifty) is inscribed to Wallace L. Kibbee, probably by 
Charles Erskine Scott Wood on behalf of the author. We appreciate 
this charming relic. re, 


Thanks to Robert Young of Sacramento for sending us Japanese Book- 
Binding: Instructions from a Master Craftsman by Kojiro Ikegami, adapt- 
ed by Barbara B. Stephan. This 1988 (second edition) production by 
Weatherhill, New York, is fully illustrated with diagrams and pho- 
tographs, some in color, and would be the perfect primer for anyone 
wishing to learn the craft. It is a fitting addition to the library’s hold- 
ings on binding. 
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Anne C. Bromer has sent a copy of Strings Attached — Dorothy Abbe, 
Her Work and WAD, her story of Dorothy Abbe’s “contributions to 
printing, book design, typography, photography, writing, teaching, phil- 
anthropy and encouraging young printers with their craft.” Illustrated 
with evocative photographs, Mrs. Bromer’s biography is an attractive 
letterpress volume in an edition of 500, of which 450 were for sale 
(information: Bromer Booksellers, Inc., 607 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02116; t: 617-247-2818; e: books@bromer.com). Anyone 
who has seen the Club’s marvelous copy of Dwiggins’ Marionettes (one 
of four printed; see the 1997 Keepsake, Part XII, for details) might 
well be interested in this account of a fascinating life. 


P's 


Thanks to Daniel E. Stone for a small rarity, The President’s War Mes- 
sage of Woodrow Wilson, dated April Second, Nineteen Seventeen. 
This was published for the San Francisco Chronicle by Paul Elder and 
Company and contains a tipped-in photograph of President Wilson. 
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IN MEMORIAM: 
Gregor G. Peterson, 1932-2001 


It was during my early mythical days in San Mateo that I met a very 
young Greg Peterson, who wanted to visit my studio and see my print- 
ing press and types. He seemed highly fascinated! 

Many years passed and out of the blue I got a call from Greg 
recounting his first visit to the press — which he never forgot. Possi- 
bly, the smell of ink or the shine of the metal types caught his fancy, 
but his life moved toward other interests. Decades later he wanted to 
put his dreams into reality. Would I help guide him in the purchase of 
a press and types? From that moment our friendship began. 

Over the years he established The Huckleberry Press near his home 
in Lake Tahoe and, with the help of John Ballkwill, made many hand- 
some books. In 1988, he purchased from Richard Rummonds of the 
Plain Wrapper Press two handpresses, a Hoe and an Albion, with 
European metal types." 

We shared many moments in talk and comparing our typographic 
interests, and I have always been gratified at his critical and thoughtful 
eye about the making of books. I recall a beautiful book he did, A Con- 
vocation Address Commemorating 100 Years by Vartan Gregorian at Stan- 
ford University 1991, that mirrors so well his typographic taste. Greg 
also played a most important role in his generous support in bringing 
into existence my book, A typographic journey: The History of The Green- 
wood Press and Bibliography, 1934-2000 (Book Club of California Publi- 
cation No. 210). 

Unfortunately, I could not attend Greg’s memorial at Stanford on 
May 11, 2001.” My wife, Josephine, and Dennis Letbetter attended and 
told me later how surprised they were on hearing the former president 
of Stanford University, Gerhard Casper, mention one of my books in 
his introduction to his words about his friend Greg Peterson.3 


Dion,* Family, and Friends, 


Three years ago, for my birthday, Greg gave me an exquisitely hand- 
set book of 25 pages. A total of 150 copies had been printed by his 
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friend Jack Stauffacher. Its title is The Beams of Montaigne’s Library 
and the frontispiece is an original photo of Montaigne’s circular 
library tower, as it survives at the chateau at Montaigne more than 
four hundred years after Montaigne’s death. Inscribed on the beams 
of the library are 54 aphorisms in Greek and Latin. Greg’s gift to me 
reproduces these quotations in translation. Among them is a maxim 
attributed to Ecclesiastes: ‘Enjoy the present, the rest lies beyond your 
Ken.’ 


The deep, deep sadness is that Greg and Dion had just decided to 
take Ecclesiastes to heart, as Greg’s life was brutally cut short by his 
cancer. 


The Montaigne book apostrophizes Montaigne as ‘A Neighbor To 
Us All.’ Greg was exactly that — a completely trustworthy, reliable, 
reflective neighbor and friend... 


What a rare moment in time as Mr. Carper alluded to these links of 
books and their content — and their perfect symmetry in the world of 
books. 

— Jack W. Stauffacher 


1) A Tale of Two Presses: A Brief History of the Two Hand Presses Recently 
Acquired by The Huckleberry Press. The Huckleberry Press, 1988. 


2) Gerhard Casper, In Honor of Greg Peterson, Memorial Church, 11 May 2001. 


3) The Beams of Montaigne’s Library by Dennis Letbetter. The Greenwood 
Press, 1996. 


4) I designed and printed two plaques for The Gregor C. and Dion Peterson 
Exhibit Gallery at the Stanford Library, 1999. 


P's 


Gregor Peterson made a gift to the Club in 1997 of four books printed 
by The Huckleberry Press. These well-crafted and interesting volumes 
are shelved here in the Albert Sperisen Library, and we have grateful 
memories of the donor. 
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IN MEMORIAM: 
James Wishard Robertson, 1935-2001 


We were saddened to learn of the death, at sixty-six, of our fine printer 
and friend, James Robertson of The Yolla Bolly Press, Covelo, Califor- 
nia. Mr. Robertson’s last work for the Club was Splendide Californie! 
He will be very much missed. 

James and Carolyn Robertson founded The Yolla Bolly Press in 
1974, producing a range of fine books and having an especially close 
relationship with Sierra Club Books. Their children’s book A View 
from the Oak, by Herbert and Judith Kohl, won the National Book 
Award in 1977. Since 1983, the Press has concentrated on letterpress 
work and limited editions such as Gertrude Stein’s Paris France, The 
Adventures of Chef Gallois by Idwal Jones, Isak Dinesen’s Babette’s 
Feast, André Gide’s Theseus, and The Man Who Died by D. H. 
Lawrence. The work of the Press has been collected by the Museum of 
Modern Art and the Whitney Museum of American Art. 

A native of Los Angeles, James is survived by his wife and partner at 
the Press, Carolyn, and by two daughters. On February 4, 2002, Car- 
olyn Robertson accepted the Club’s Oscar Lewis Award for contribu- 
tions to the Book Arts for her late husband, but the award was meant 
to honor the work of both husband and wife, a very special partnership 
at The Yolla Bolly Press. | 

P's 
In a gesture typical of his generous nature, upon learning last Septem- 
ber that bookseller Richard Hilkert intended to close his Hayes Street 
shop, Jim Robertson printed this “Bookman’s Farewell” in an edition 
of two hundred seventy-five copies for friends of Richard. It appears 
here in tribute to Jim, as one of his last pieces of printing, and in 
honor of Richard, who is enjoying a busy retirement. 
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A Bookman’s Farewell 





It began at Brown University, continued at the University of Arizona, 
and, finally, Stanford. Then on to The Bank of California for thirteen 
years before my plunge into bookselling. After honing my skills in 
four bookstores — Spectrum, Philobiblon, Tillman Place and Vanity 
Fair — I opened my own shop in Jackson Square, with the help of a 
dozen dedicated friends, on the Ides of March, 1981. Our first book 
was sold on April Fool’s Day! Two years later the shop moved to 333 
Hayes Street and for eighteen years has been a center of activity in 
Hayes Valley. Now the history of bookselling in San Francisco must 
include the closing of my shop: Richard Hilkert, Bookseller, Ltd. 

I like to think my bookshop has been a landmark of conviviality, 
erudition and eclecticism, a landmark that I hope will be missed. Its 
homelike welcoming atmosphere, its diversity and focus were 
reflected in the photographs, drawings and letters adorning the walls 
— including an offbeat collection of Mona Lisa images which accumu- 
lated over the years. Tomie de Paola, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, Oscar Lewis, Mayors Feinstein and Agnos, Sir Mar- 
tin Gilbert, M.F.K. Fisher, Supreme Court Justice Anthony Kennedy, 
Gertrude Atherton, Rudolph Schaefer, Nicholas McGegan — each was 
a part, in some way or another, of the little shop at 333 Hayes Street. 

Our guest book recorded visits form the likes of Terrence McNally, 
Mark Morris, Kevin Starr, Michael Tilson Thomas, Renee Fleming, 
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Richard Goode, Herbert Blomstedt, Baryshnikov, Phil Frank — folk 
from all over the world who sought the kind of shop about which, I 
am told, readers dream. People from City Hall came for the peace and 
quiet here, and the classical music. They bought books. People bored 
with jury duty took refuge here between sessions. Diners waiting for 
their table at the Hayes Street Grill dropped in for a browse, and often 
a sherry or Scotch. We were civilized. The only things missing were a 
cat and a fireplace. Scattered amidst the routine of retailing were par- 
ties for new books, new authors, appearances at the Fall Antiques 
Show, and at that Mecca for interior designers, Winter-market at the 
Galleria. 

My shop opened in a recession and trotted on through an earth- 
quake and other disasters. It mourned the loss of young bookmen 
Bradley Rose and, later, Manuel Lago. It was listed in a book identify- 
ing San Francisco’s Best Places. It was awarded Certificates of Honor 
by both the State and the City. All in all, it was a happy time. 

But the world has changed in twenty years, and shops like mine are 
becoming memory collectibles. I will miss Hayes Street. I will miss 
talking books with my reader friends. I will miss telling new visitors 
when they find the Dutch door open above and locked below: “Turn 
the handle on the inside — and Welcome!” 

I’ll always cherish the memories of these last two decades. 

It is time to say goodbye. 

— Richard Hilkert 
October 2001 


The Oscar Lewis Awards 


Plans for the February 4th presentation of the annual Oscar Lewis 
Awards are underway as we prepare this copy for the press. Ferol Egan 
is to be honored for his contributions to Western History, and Carolyn 
Robertson will accept the award on behalf of herself and her late hus- 
band, James, for their contributions, as The Yolla Bolly Press, to the 
Book Arts. Readers may look for details of this event in the June issue. 
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Exhibition Notes 


As Dr. Chandler wrote, work of the venerable and venerated John 
DePol from the collection of Donald R. and Katheryn Fleming drew 
interest and admiration in the Club’s exhibit cases in the early part of 
the Winter season. This was followed by an engaging show of book- 
plates from members’ collections, under the guest curatorship of 
Steven Sharafian. From exquisite designs by professional artists to 
charming home-crafted items, from ancient to modern, from Californ- 
ian to Czech, from tiny to relatively large, the plates shown were noth- 
ing if not varied. Books on the subject added to the interest, and there 
was the announcement of a November 2000 meeting of the Rox- 
burghe Club of San Francisco: EX LIBRIS: History and Art of the 
Bookplate, a talk by Professor Andrew G. Jameson. The late Lawrence 
Clark Powell, downright as ever, was quoted on this compelling sub- 
ject: 
An old book which bears no plate or mark of ownership is a 


book only half alive. It is the touch of a man’s hand on a 
beloved object which confirms its immortality. 


Elected to Membership 


New Sustaining Member Address Sponsor 

William S. Clark San Francisco J. Curtiss Taylor 
New Regular Members 

Robert Greenwood Las Vegas, NV Richard H. Dillon 
Joseph L. Moure Pasadena Glen Dawson 


New Student Member 
Sean Lozito Carmichael Vincent J. Lozito 


The following member has transferred from Regular to Patron status: 
Gary E. Strong Beechhurst, NY 


fPeen nh KOCH, PRINTERS 
7 HORMONE DERANGE EDITIONS 





Someold NEWS still fresh 


We are currently working on the fragments of Parmenides in Greek with an English 
translation by Robert Bringhurst. The Greek will be printed from a newly commis- 
sioned typeface which is in preparation at the Golgonooza Letter Foundry where the 
punches are being cut by hand by Dan Carr. The press is also preparing to publish 
The Helen Fragments, newly translated from the Iliad by Richard Seibert accompanied 
with 34 drawings by the artist, Winifred McNeil. 


For the past several years, I have been working on a new form of typographic print- 
making in collaboration with Griff Williams at Urban Digital Color in San Francisco. 
The first result of our collaboration is the show HARD WORDS which was at Gallery 
16 Summer 2000 and later the same year at the University of Montana Art Museum 
accompanying a survey of my book work since 1974. The show will tour four Montana 
Museums in 2002-3. The catalogue, HARD WORDS, illustrates the new work and 
includes a description of the collaboration. Catalogue available upon request. 


In addition let us remind you that we continue to be available for 


LETTERPRESS PRINTING WORK 
OF ALL KINDS 


INCLUDING: INVITATIONS, STATIONERY, BUSINESS CARDS, 
WEDDINGS, AND ALL OTHER SOCIAL OCCASIONS. 


2203 FOURTH STREET BERKELEY, CA 94710 TEL: 510 849-0673 
WWW.PETERKOCHPRINTERS.COM 


COME TO CALIFORNIA 
& THE SECOND ANNUAL 


“CHAPTER 
Two” 


00 DEALERS IN 
RARE, OLD & OUT- 


Saturday, June 8, OF-PRINT BOOKS & 


2002 BPM aMaRA 
10 am to 5 pm 
at the HONORED GUEST 
BOOKSELLER: 
HISTORIC 
MINERS The Arthur H. Clark 
FOUNDRY 


Company of Spokane, 
3295 Spring Street Washington 


Nevada City,CA 





SURESTIONS ? 


T: (530) 470-0189 GOLD RUSH BOOK FAIR 
E: HARDYBOOKS@CALIFORNIA.NET 228 COMMERCIAL ST. #49 


F: (530) 478-0255 NEVADA CITY, CA 95959 


WWW GOLDRUSHBOOKFAIR.COM 


PRODUCED BY HARDY BOOKS, NEVADA CITY 


